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got a laugh out of that. Anyway, they took my Europe 
°72 sixteen-track tapes, put out Hundred Year Hall, and 
called themselves producers! I was like, “What?! Wait a 
minute!” 

Do you have any idea of what percentage of the 
Betty tapes were masters versus copies? 

Oh, they were probably all masters. Pretty much. If 
they were in my handwriting and they said, “Nagra, 
11083...” and stuff like that, you bet they’re mine. If 
they’re mine, they’re masters. That’s one concern I have 
regarding the playing back of these tapes; that Nagra 
tapes be played back on a Nagra. That’s particularly 
true of 15 ips tapes because they were recorded with the 
Nagra Master equalization curve. Just love that Nagra 
at 15 ips NM. That’s the best. They really should be 
played on a Nagra. My Nagra! Yeah, right. 

When I interviewed Bear for this project, he told me 
he was really upset because there was no real conscious 
effort back then to archive the tapes because there was 
no serious perceived value to tapes. 

Well, by that time we had gotten into that, we had 
evolved. I would make sure that everything got labeled 
and kept in order and kept together. 

When was this approximately? 

Oh, we built the Vault when we got Front Street, 
about 1976. We started Cats Under the Stars not long 
after that. We built the Vault and started keeping every- 
thing in there. Prior to that, whenever I was recording, 
the tapes were marked and organized. 

How did these tapes end up... 

A large portion of my tapes were recorded at my 
own expense, probably most. I purchased or built my 
own equipment; my Nagra, the MX10 mixers, the 
Allen & Heath’s mixers I used later, mikes and moni- 
toring, etc., including my splitters and cabling. Well, I 
had been trying to get most of my personal gear out of 
the studio and taken home, including tapes. There were 
many, many tapes of numerous other bands I had 
recorded over the years in addition to Dead music. So 


Pd moved a lot of these tapes home when I was told I 
was going to be getting a royalty payment. I was told I 
was collecting the money I needed to pay off my house 
loan. When I went into the office to pick up my pay- 
ment, I was told they’d decided they didn’t owe me any- 
thing. It felt like a setup; I felt like suing. I couldn’t do 
that. I couldn’t sue Jerry. I don’t think he even knew 
what was going on with the office, and I would never 
lay those bummers on him; I figured everybody else’s 
troubles were enough for him to deal with, he didn’t 
need mine. Bad move on my part. So my house was 
taken. I was given one day to move everything out, and 
I couldn’t even borrow a truck to move my stuff! The 
crew the agent had hired packed up all my tapes and 
belongings and took them to some warehouse and left 
them there in storage. I couldn’t get paid anything so I 
couldn’t get them out of storage. I tried to get those 
guys to get them out, but nobody did anything about 
them, no money to get them out—it wasn’t worth 
retrieving. I got these weird-ass stories: “Well, we tried 
to save your house...” “Yeah, right, why didn’t you 
just pay me what you owed me at the time? There 
would have been no problem.” It took nine years to get 
anything. I finally explained and demonstrated to them 
how at the time they refused to give me the $20,000 
payment they had promised, they had owed me about 
$50,000 since I had never been paid for recording the 
Warfield, Radio City, or for the video shows, even my 
personal expenses in making them (things like airfare 
and hotels), or any record royalties on old product. So 
that’s where that was at. That probably has a con- 
tributing effect on the karma factor. Ya think? You 
gotta maintain a sense of humor. 

Well, in retrospect, in a weird way, you ended up 
playing this incredible role in what ended up becoming 
a passionate hobby and joy of countless numbers of 
thousands of people. 

There you go! I say, “Put on your headphones, close 
your eyes, man, and have a good time!” 





Don Pearson 


Don Pearson: Before we start, I would like to make it 
clear that although I was the leader at Ultra Sound 
through all the years, this was a team effort by many peo- 
ple, and nothing mentioned here would have happened 
without the team. In no way do I claim any or all of this 
as being my work alone. With that said, let’s continue. 

Jobn R. Dwork: Let’s start from the beginning: What 
was your basic sound engineering training that made it 
so you were able to become a member of the Grateful 
Dead’s organization? 

Well, my sound training started in the sixties when I 
was living in the Virginia suburbs of Washington, D.C., 
and I got involved with a recording studio and some 
other audio enterprises. I was the manager of the Bayou 
from 1964 to 1967. Then, in the early seventies, I moved 
to the San Francisco Bay Area. That was right at the 
time when Hot Tuna was splitting from Jefferson Air- 
plane. I was working for Jefferson Airplane and then 
went on to become one of the roadies/’quippies/sound- 
men/do-it-alls for Hot Tuna. I was Jack and Jorma’s 
roadie, along with Jack’s brother Michael. Howard 
Danchik, my partner at Ultra Sound, was the mixer. We 
developed a sound system with a company called Star- 
Fine Sound, who had bought parts of the old GD Wall 
of Sound, so we worked on configuring that into a 
sound system for the Hot Tuna tours throughout the 
seventies. During one of those periods, we had just fin- 
ished a Hot Tuna tour, when [Dan] Healy called the 
owners and asked to take the Tuna system out on the 
road to use on an Ace, Keith and Donna tour. He con- 
tracted to take the sound system out, but the regular 
truck had broken down. The guys who ran it rented a 
regular tractor-trailer, not an air-ride, so all the equip- 
ment got torn apart from the rough ride. While I was in 
the airport, waiting to go home, I got a call asking me to 
please come to the next show, I think it was in St. Louis, 
where I then met Healy. My first experience with Healy 
was just the two of us sitting backstage with flashlights 
in our teeth, trying to put this torn-up PA back together, 
while the show was going on. 

What year was this? 

I would say ’74. And from that point on, Healy and 
I became friends and we started doing projects together. 
At the end of that era of Hot Tuna, which was around 
°76 or ’77, we got really involved in various projects. 
Healy and I would work on these projects all year long, 
which always culminated at New Year’s, at whatever 
venue it happened to be. During those years it was Win- 





terland. Doing shows at Winterland every New Year’s 
Eve, we would take the experimental things we were 
working on and try them. Particularly during those 
days, we were learning about time. Correcting the dif- 
ferent speaker driver time-alignment in the sound system 
and doing very elaborate custom crossovers. That went 
on throughout the late seventies, and also, sometime in 
°78, Harry Popick and I built a monitor system for the 
Grateful Dead to use onstage. We used bits and pieces of 
the Wall of Sound and things we had from the Hot Tuna 
days and other parts we had accumulated from sound 
companies from around the Bay Area. Then, I believe it 
was ’78, with the closing of Winterland, we built, for the 
first time ever, a time-aligned PA system. We built a very 
elaborate custom crossover that allowed us to have 
individual control of each of the sections of the sound 
system: the woofers, the low bass, the mid-bass, the 
mid-high-end, and the tweeters. We had a friend who 
worked at a company called UREI; his name is Dennis 
Fink (he is now the chief engineer at Crest Audio). He 
customized a delay unit so we could go and individually 
correct the arrival time of each of the components of the 
sound system. That made it so that the arrival time of 
sound at the user’s ear was one, rather than being a 
smear. That was the first time a PA sound system had 
ever been aligned in that way. In some ways, that was 
maybe one of the all-time best sound systems we ever 
did; it was a five-way stereo, a very elaborate thing, but 
it was nothing you could ever take on the road. It was 
pieces and parts from five different sound companies, 
but it was quite a powerful system. That moved on into 
the opening of the Henry J. Kaiser Auditorium the fol- 
lowing year. That year we added in the John Meyers 
sub-woofers, which were originally built for Apocalypse 
Now, and it was then that we really started moving for- 
ward technologically. About the same time I was 
approached to work on the Reckoning and Dead Set 
albums. Wizard [Dennis Leonard] and myself were the 
engineers on that project and Dan and Betty and Bob 
were the producers. We tracked at the Warfield and 
Radio City Music Hall shows and then worked on the 
mixing of those albums at Club Front. That was the 
beginning of my continuous working with the Grateful 
Dead. This was also the same era when we started work- 
ing with John Meyer, who had just come back from 
Switzerland, where he had developed the studio moni- 
toring system called ACD. We were working with John 
trying to come up with the stage monitors using his new 





